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THE WAR IS OVER? 


“The War Is Over—When Will It 
End?” This was the headline which 
Peace News displayed on its front 
page on February 9 this year as the 
National Liberation Front staged its 
formidably successful Tet Offensive, 
bringing death and destruction into 
the heart of Saigon. 


Our argument was quite simple. The 
NLF had demonstrated, by the shat- 
tering ease with which it staged its 
“ general offensive’, that the regime 
in South Vietnam did not have the 
confidence of its own people and 
could not protect them—that it was 
entirely dependent on American sup- 
port. 


Bestialities 


Thus the political victory of the NLF 
was complete, and it was winning the 
‘war militarily. How long would it be, 
we asked, before the American 
Administration faced up to these 
facts, admitted the defeat of its 
policy objectives in this part of south- 
east Asia, and withdrew from South 
Vietnam? 


Now—at last—in an 11th-hour elec- 
tion move perhaps, but having been 
forced unquestionably to the con- 
clusion that his Vietnam policy is a 
loser, Johnson has taken the plunge, 
stopped the bombing of North 
Vietnam, and is trying for full-scale 
negotiations to end the war. 


All over the world, people who have 
been agitating on this issue—people 
whose hearts have been turned over 
countless times by the awful 
bestialities perpetrated in Vietnam, 
and the callous excuses and lies 
employed to justify them—are begin- 
ning to hope again. Maybe this does 
mark the end. 


It is at this point, however, that we 
must repeat what we have spelt out 
on many occasions. Negotiations can- 
not be meaningful until America has 
taken the decision to withdraw from 
South Vietnam. The solution to this 
war lies in the South: that is, in 
some sort of settlement between the 
NLF, the Thieu-Ky Government or 
whatever replaces it, and other 
elements in South Vietnam. 


We don’t know yet that the American 
Government has decided to withdraw. 
Even if it has, there must be a danger 
that an alignment of right-wing forces 
in the American military, political 
administration, and industry could 
join up with Thieu and Ky to force 
a reversal of policy. For these two 
reasons, the demand for withdrawal 
must be pressed. 

Nevertheless, if the decision to with- 
draw has been taken, Johnson 
probably cannot announce it because 
of his moral obligation to the Ameri- 
can client regime in South Vietnam 
—about to be abandoned. Johnson’s 


Fifty 
Years 
On 


puppet Thieu now has the freedom to 
exploit the false rhetoric with which 
his master invested him and to turn 
itebade on Johnson with damaging 
effect. 


No Celebrations 


What we have to look to, therefore, 
is the predicament of neutralist 
groups like the Buddhists in South 
Vietnam who may be expected to 
stage a new “struggle movement ”’ for 
peace and a Coe Og agreement 
with the NLF if they are strong 
eaguee and the opportunity presents 
itself. 


In this delicate situation, requiring 
firmness and a sensitive awareness of 
the incalculable cost to both sides of 
what at best is likely to be a patched- 
up “peace”, it is deeply distressing 
and, to be frank, a disgrace that the 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 
with the support of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, should be 


Roger Barnard writes: Give a Little 
More for your Poppy this Year, say 
the posters in London this week. A 
little more money, that is—after all, 
it’s the only way our society knows to 
commemorate the major catastrophe 
of our century. 


I say the major catastrophe in a 
special sense here, for it is reasonable 
to suggest that if the pre-World War 
I socialist and labour movements in 
Europe had not defected in 1914 from 
their militant pacifism, all the later 
mass-atrocities of our times might 
never have been perpetrated. On the 
50th Anniversary of the end of the 
Great War, this bears some thinking 
about. 


At the outbreak of that war, Europe 


American Army V. British Public 


John Hunt writes: Burtonwood, the 
American Army supply and storage 
depot near Warrington in Lancashire, 
has had a reduction order put on it 
by the Minister of Housing. The plan 
is to reduce the size from 1,300 acres, 
the remainder being used to accom- 
modate 26,000 people in the develop- 
ment of Warrington as an overspill 
town for the Manchester conurbation. 


This~in itself has been long awaited 
—the turning of a military base into 
a new town, even though there will 
still be a small base present. But will 
it come about? It has been heard 
from contacts working in the Ministry 
of Housing that both the American 
and British military authorities are 
pressing hard for the base not to be 
reduced at all. 

The military authorities, it seems, 
have long been working in the back- 
ground to keep the base open purely 


as a reserve airfield. Ten years ago, 
when the local MP, Fred Lee, raised 
a question in the House of Commons, 
asking whether or not it was possible 
to develop Burtonwood as a civilian 
airport, the Secretary to the Air 
Ministry replied that it was not 
possible. The main reason given was 
that ‘‘ the main runway is liable to be 
progressively affected by subsidence 
from 1960 onwards as a result of 
coal mining at Bold Colliery ”. 


RUNWAY IN USE 


In July 1965, in answer to a similar 
question by Robert Howarth MP, Roy 
Jenkins, then Minister for Aviation, 
replied. 
“A further factor [why Burton- 
wood may not be used as a civilian 
airport] is that there are particu- 
larly valuable reserves of coal 


underlaying the airfield, though it 
is not likely that the Coal Board’s 
workings will seriously affect the 
runway until 1968. Any interference 
with the Board’s programme would 
be physically difficult and extremely 
costly.” 


The authorities, however, seem to 
have overcome the fact that it would 
be “ physically difficult and extremely 
costly ”. They welcomed the American 
Army back in December 1966 to Bur- 
tonwood. At the same time, the 
American authorities promised that 
no flights would be made from 
Burtonwood at all. But according to 
the Warrington Guardian of February 
24 and March 10 last year, American 
planes are making “frequent use of 
the main runway and about 18 flights 
per week from the smaller one”. 


continued on page 4 


staging what they have called a 
“Victory Demonstration” in Trafal- 
gar Square this weekend. 


An obvious attempt to cash in on the 
mood of identification with the NLF 
which has been generated on the Left 
in Britain in the last two years, this 
reveals as well as anything can the 
bankruptcy of the so-called “ peace 
movement” which was spawned by 
pacifist concern with nuclear weapons 
in the late fifties. Radical pacifists 
know now that they are on their own 
again. 

Certainly, we must be glad that the 
war may be coming to an end, glad 
that American troops may _ shortly 
leave Vietnam, glad even that the 
NLF have won their “victory” and 
may soon be able to get on with the 
real struggle to rebuild their shat- 
tered country. But can we celebrate 
this “victory”? The end of such a 
colossal disaster may call forth weep- 
ing for the dead and attempts at 
reparation, but it cannot genuinely be 
celebrated. Bos OVERY 


contained all the major Powers of the 
world, and had witnessed the rise of 
a strong Jabour and socialist move- 
ment during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries that transcended 
national boundaries. This movement 
was committed to two central visions: 
it intended to usher in not only the 
classless world—society free from ex- 
ploitation, oppression, and injustice— 
but also the warless world—society 
free from organised violence, cruelty, 
and coercion. 


The connection between these two 
visions was that war was an inevitable 
result of social injustice and the 
pattern of power-relations among 
Great Nations, and would be repeated 
again and again unless and until these 
were changed. 


So this movement believed that the 
primary allegiance of workers every- 
where was not to their respective 
nation-states but to their fellow- 
workers in other lands, Many rank- 
and-file members, especially in Eng- 
land, were out-and-out pacifists. If war 
broke out, they reasoned, the workers 
in each country would strike en masse 
and make it impossible for the Armies 
to move, thereby injecting revolu- 
tionary potential into the situation. 


But no such thing happened. When 
war finally came in 1914, this inter- 
nationalist movement, riven by an 
agonising struggle of conscience, split 
apart in every country. The ties of 
Nation and State Allegiance finally 
proved stronger than the links of 
Brotherhood and Solidarity. To com- 
pound the debacle, the Church in 
every European country furnished ex- 
quisite rationalisations of support for 
fighting under the flags of the Kaiser, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, the 
Ae and Austrian Czars, and so 
orth. 


continued on page 5 
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Aarian 
Mitchell’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Throw 
away 


the 


cork! . 


CHARLES 
HILL 


THE 
FRENCH 
REVOLT 


For Those Who 
Care To 
Send The Best 


Buy your Christmas Cards from 
International Voluntary Service 
and help support voluntary work 
for those in need at home and 
overseas. Send for brochure (sae): 


IVS Cards, Room 4, 95 Lofting Rd, 
London N1. 


Amnesty 
Xmas Cards 


Send them to your friends and to 
forgotten prisoners of conscience 
‘throughout the world (prisoners’ 
names and addresses provided). Free 
illustrated leaflet from: Amnesty 
International, Turnagain Lane, 
Farringdon Street, London EC4. 


One of the “foreign scum” .who 
entered the Disintegrating Kingdom 
for the demo was my anarchist mate 
from France, Jean-Jacques Lebel. We 
met outside LSE. “ Hang on”, he said, 
“T’ve got to go to the shops. They’ve 
run out of glue.” 


That’s the sort of political talk I 
appreciate. Disappointed that during 
the LSE discussions, only LSE 
students were allowed to vote, Jean- 
Jacques had decided to devote his 
time to churning out posters. 


* * % 


There’s too little action, 
Too much talk. 
When the bottle’s open, 
Throw away the cork. 

ok * * 


The day after the demo, almost every 
paper I picked up featured a police- 
man being kicked and tributes to our 
wonderful cops for not bashing more 
than 30 or 40 people. I didn’t see any 
pictures of maimed and murdered 
Vietnamese. 


* * * 


As the march passed the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, the top half of a 
man’s face looked over the wall. I 
gave it the clenched fist salute. The 
half-face bobbed about and scratched 
at its hair with both hands. 


Are the more inbred and nutty 
members of the Royal Family allowed 
to wander the grounds without 
restraint? Maybe those _ revolving 
spikes are to keep them in, not to 
keep us out. fs 
It’s clear that some of our best poets 
are now specialising in wall-slogans. 
The reasons are obvious enough. 


The Student Revolt, anthology ed. 
Herves. Bourges (Panther Books 
6s). 

The Beginning of the End, by Angelo 
Quattrocchi and Tom Nairn (Pan- 
ther Books 6s), 


The Freneh Revolution 1968, by 
Patrick Seale and Maureen Mc- 
Conville (Penguin Special 6s). 


The French university is an ugly 
spectacle. But then, its character is 
becoming increasingly determined by 
its relationship to Gaullist capitalism. 
Effectively the French universities 
have become academic appendages of 
French industry, subject to the mean- 
ingless priorities of contemporary 
capitalism. 
In May this year the inverse of this 
social deformity forced itself into 
reality within the student-occupied 
buildings of the Sorbonne. “ Social 
alienation must vanish from history. 
We are inventing a new world. 
Imagination is seizing power”. Thus 
read one of several hundred posters. 


This basic theme is elaborated in The 
Student Revolt, a collection of inter- 
views and documents compiled by 
Herves Bourges. There are interviews 
with Jacques Sauvageot, Alain 
Geismar, -and Cohn-Bendit. The 
notable Sartre-Cohn-Bendit dialogue is 
included (Peace News, October 25). 
The book is filled out with three 
policy statements from _ radical 
student organisations and the March 
22 Movement. 


June Elections 


Angelo Quattrocchi was in Paris, as 
a correspondent for the Italian news- 
paper Avanti. In semi-lyrical, dislo- 
cated prose, in The Beginning of the 
End, he tells it like it was. ‘“ The 
flags are two. The red to scare the 
bourgeoisie. The black to scare the 
apprentice bourgeoisie, their alter 
egos—the communist with a party 
card in his pocket and a sergeant’s 
star over his heart.” Advisedly taken 
in small doses. 


Patrick Seale and Maureen McCon- 
ville were also there, reporting for 


Poets have been trying to break out 
of literary magazines towards a wider 
audience for years and sometimes 
succeeding. But the aerosoled slogan 
by-passes all the grubby media and 
uses the streets. 


You can have a great slogan just as 
you can have a great poem. When the 
two words “black” and “ power” 
were rubbed together for the first 
time, there was a long explosion. 
Some of the interpretations of Black 
Power have been malformed, but 
mainly that’s been a liberating poem. 


Some of the current batch of slogans 
could be shaped into neon tubes and 
distributed around the _ re-botched 
Piccadilly Circus. (A well-organised 
group of around 100 or less could 
cover an entire tube station with 
slogans and posters during the rush- 
hour. I can’t organise, but if you do 
it, please ask me along.) 
* * % 
It is possible to buy a chair shaped 
like a banana. The texture of the 
banana is simulated in foam rubber, 
that jovial substance. The giant 
banana is decorated with a Fyffes 
label. The price is right—£65. ‘‘ Why 
are you sitting on that banana, Sam- 
antha? ” “ Because it is there.” 
At least they let us occupy the full 
width of the streets, instead of walk- 
ing in lines of three. At least we 
weren’t split up into little groups, 
just two big groups. At least we 
established the right to chant “ Shit, 
Shit, Shit! ” on passing the Daily Ex- 
press and the Daily Telegraph. 
If you went expecting the revolution 
promised by The Times, too bad. 


+ ohana 


the London Observer. They provide, 
in The Student Revolt, a clear and 
objective account of the history of 
the revolution, from its inception in 
the student-police confrontation to its 
climax in the Sorbonne Commune and 
the General Strike—finally to its de- 
cline and apparent extinction, marked 
by the June elections. 


The latter, the authors observe, are 
“to a quite remarkable extent... 
irrelevant to the future course of 
French affairs”. The book is well 
organised, relevantly informative, and 
makes good reading. 


Ton Nairn, co-author with Quattrocchi 
of The Beginning of the End, con- 
tributes an analysis of the student 
revolutionary movement. in its 
historical context, then in the context 
of contemporary French politics, and 
finally as it relates to the socio- 
economic development of Western 
capitalism. 


Social Conflict 


Nairn is an editor of New Left Re- 
view, and much of his analysis bears 
a distinct Marxist complexion. He 
notes, however, that the anarchists 
—‘ feeble organisationally and small 
in numbers”—were nevertheless 
“far closer than the Marxist sects to 
the spirit of what was happening ”. 


In his conclusion, Nairn writes: ‘“ The 
anarchism of 1871 looked backward to 
a pre-capitalist past, doomed to de- 
feat: the anarchism of 1968 looks 
forward to the fututre society almost 
within our grasp, certain of success ”. 


This optimism is, of course, founded 
in a classically Marxist interpretation 
of the development of modern 
technologically-based capitalism, 
which has reached its ‘last major 
contradiction”. In the age of 
advanced technology, capitalism has 
been obliged, in order to intensify its 
material production, to accelerate the 
growth of its educational system—its 
“ powers of mental production ”. 


But this development has incidentally 
resulted in the growth of human con- 
sciousness to the point, now reached, 
at which its potential is negated by 
the social order from which it derives. 


We're still feeble, but we’re ge 1g 
stronger. We have as!ed polite! ‘or 
nuclear disarmament, for peac in 
Vietnam, for socialisy: in our { °e, 


we’ve even voted for all these tl 's. 
We have been refused, some 
politely. We are gettin: ruder. % ove 
will be a Revolution here, but it \ 
be announced in The Times. 

* Ba By 
In Lancaster, Lancashire, I 
buttonholed by a member of the 
caster, Pennsylvania, Chambei of 
Commerce, who told me that I on 
will end the war in Vietnam one say 
or the other, that Time Magazine cells 
the truth, and that Negroes in the 
States won’t work because they are 
only interested in “ wine, women, and 
song”. Thought I'd pass on the in- 
formation. 


* oe * 


When the next General Election 
swings round, there’s only one 
gesture that makes any sense to me. 
(I'll change my mind if I hear of a 
better one.) Walk into the polling 
booth. Take your ballot form. Walk 
out without marking it. Burn your 
ballot on the steps of the Town Hall, 
sausage school, or wherever you’re 
meant to vote for Mr Numb or 
Colonel Blood. 


% * * 


My daughter Sasha is six this week, 
so here is a poem she wrote. 


One day Thogmog went for a walk. 

He was good but one day he had a 
bad eye. 

Cheer up said a voice it was a little 


was 
an- 


girl. 
The Thogmog was white and black. 
That is the end. 


Hence “it must struggle to exist 
. . . must assume a political form, 
a revolutionary form, and destroy its 
own source ”’. 

Obviously, this—-“‘ the ultimate con- 
flict of the bourgeois social order ”— 
is expressed most dynamically in the 
“expanding work-shops of mental 
production”, the universities. This 
conflict is ‘‘certain, ultimately, to 
embrace the whole of the social 
body ”. In May this year, the writing, 
in more senses than one, appeared 
plainly on the wall. 

Nairn suggests that a growth in 
revolutionary theory is now needed 
to parallel the growth in revolu- 
tionary action. The indications are 
that the radical socialists will go 
back to the humanistic content of 
Marxism in their theorising. Hence 
they will perhaps be more amenable 
to the insights of anarchists and 
radical pacifists—who might do much 
to temper Nairn’s typical optimism 
of a vision of a new society “ almost 
within our grasp, certain of success ”. 


bP NAC i SN | 
Now—The Full Story! 


THE SIMON SCENE 


by Anton Wallich-Clifford 
Foreword by Simon Dee 


The founder of the Simon Community 
sets out, for the first time, the ideas 
behind one of the most controversial 
projects of our time 


48 pages—includes full glossary 
and list of organisations 


3s post free from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30 Sunday November 10 

Essex Church Hall 

Palace Gardens Terrace 

Notting Hill Gate 

Discourse, Questions, Discussion 


DONALD ROOUM writes on 
MOBILISATION BY SHAME 


Have you a reason—or only an excuse? 


Posters of the First World. War, 
selected and reviewed by Maurice 
Rickards (Evelyn, Adams, and 
Mackay 63s). 


“Your country needs YOU! ” Alfred 
Leete’s Lord Kitchener, pointing his 
accusing finger, is part of British 
mythology, a kind of trademark for 
World War I. With its poster-like 
simplicity, the Kitchener classic has 
more impact than any of its cluttered 
contemporaries. But there were many 
posters with the same general 
message, as this book makes clear, 
and it seems they were generally 
successful. 


It is difficult to understand how 
anyone could have been sold on such 
a campaign. It would be an ex- 
ceptional young man today who 
could be shamed into the Army by 
the sight of a glaring authoritarian 
Field Marshall accusing him of being 
unpatriotic—or a smug John Bull de- 
manding to know if he is absent from 
a row of blokes standing miserably 
at attention. 


Foreign Service 


Few modern women would respond 
favourably to the peremptory 
“Women of Britain, say GO! ”, or a 
picture of some poor kid’s appalling 
mother telling him ‘‘Go, Lad,. it’s 
your, Duty.” In 1915 Bonar Thompson 
was approached by some woman 
carrying a white feather. “ Young 
man”, she said briskly, ‘“‘ why aren’t 
you at the front? ” “Don’t you know 
there’s a-war on?’ said.Bonar,. sur- 
prised. “I suppose you think that’s 
very clever”, said the woman. 
“What would. you. do,. what would 
you do, if the Germans came here? ” 
Back came the reply, “ Volunteer for 


foreign) service,’ iy sym eee 


Bonar Thompson was, by all accounts, 
practically unique at the time, and the 
white feather woman had _ the 
majority on her side. Today, most 
young men would react like Bonar, 
and the woman would be some kind 
of nut. Comrades, the revolution of 
the human heart has occurred. 


I suppose it has something to do with 
the fact that the millions who re- 
sponded tc the posters came to 
realise how they had been conned, 
and the thousands who survived 
passed their resentment on to their 
children. Another successful poster, 
from what Maurice Rickards calls the 
“mobilisation by shame” campaign, 


Manfred Bosch 
LAUGHTER 


our elders say 

to be always laughing 
is a sign of 

stupidity 


did they 
see to it 
we'd have 
nothing 
to laugh 
about? 


NOTE: Manfred Bosch, of West 
Germany, hasbeen recognised as a 
conscientious. objector, and has just 
started alternative service at a home 
for the aged,in Munich. His poem here 
is.translated by Helen Mayer... 


was an indiscreet little girl saying to 
her ulcerating father in years to 
come: “Daddy, what did you do in 
the Great War? ” 


It puts me in mind of a conversation 
I had with my father some time in 
the Thirties. “ Daddy, were you con- 
scripted into the Great War?” “ No. 
J—er—went.” “Whatever for?” 
Embarrassed pause. “It was the only 
way to get out of my apprenticeship.” 
As yet another poster of the time 
asked its audience: ‘Have you a 
reason—or only an excuse?” (No 
offence meant, Dad.) 


Only 37 of the 242 posters reproduced 
in Maurice Rickards’ book are 
British. I have given a dispropor- 
tionate share of space to them be- 
cause I think “mobilisation by 
shame” was the most interesting, 
most nauseating, worst designed 
poster campaign of the war—and, to 
the credit of the British Government 
at the time, “ mobilisation by shame” 
was confined to Britain. 


Other Governments, except America, 
mobilised by conscription from the 
beginning. America was able to 
manage with simple exhortation and 
talk of liberty. 


Mirror Images 


Most of the posters in the book are 
appeals for money—“ Subscribe to the 
War Loan ” in half a dozen languages. 
Most countries display the interest 
rate more or less prominently, Britain 
does not mention the interest rate. 
America displays the interest rate but 
calls it a Liberty Loan. 


Mild surprise that the war. has lasted 
beyond: Christmas. is reflected . in 
“ Subscribe,to the Second War.Loan-’, 
Then,.there are third,.fourth,, fifth, 
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sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth war 
loans, and German and English 
posters from the later stages of the 
war, calling for subscriptions to “ aid 
the final blow”, that do not mention 
the number of the loan. It must have 
got too embarrassing. 


Also from the later stages of the war 
are most of the begging posters. 
German and French posters appeal 
for soldiers’ hostels at the front, both 
sides depicting men seen with bowed 
heads and weary shoulders. Posters 
for hospital funds, prisoners of war 
funds, widows and orphans funds. 


Liberty Loans 


Americans are told “Eat only what 
you need, and waste Nothing”. 
Britons are told ‘‘ Victory is a question 
of Stamina”. Germans are told 
“Times are hard, but Victory is 
certain” (with a portrait of the 
Kaiser to prove it). 


In the later stages of the war, the 
belligerents all had the same worries: 
they set their poster designers the 
same problems, and the poster de- 
signers came up with very similar 
solutions. 


Maurice Rickards juxtaposes his re- 
productions to show their similarity, 
but not because he is surprised at it. 
“Tf there was not”, he writes, “a 
great deal to choose between the bul- 
lets fired by one side or the other, if 
men on both sides had uniforms and 
letters from home arid shell-shock and 
lice—it is little wonder that posters 
and other trimmings were much the 
same as well. f 


“When we see them -side. by side, 
often as. mirror-images of eachother, 
we see them as a_ total system, a 
simple system of destruction.” 


as ) 
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Belfast Campaign Continues 


Militant non-violence continues to 
show its relevance in the struggle 
for civil rights for all in Northern 
Ireland. On Monday November 4, 
after we had received the report 
below from Jessica Sacret, students 
staged sit-downs in Belfast City 
Hall and in front of police cordons 
trying to divert a People’s 
Democracy March. The Royal 
Ulster Constabulary appear to have 
lived up to their reputation. 


In London, pickets and posters call- 
ing for equal rights for all greeted 
Northern Ireland Premier Captain 
O’Neill when he came to Downing 
Street to talk to Wilson. 


Jessica Sacret writes: There’s been 
fairly continuous action in Northern 
Ireland over the past two weeks by 
“The People’s Democracy ’—the 
Belfast group set up after the Derry 


Please PutA 
Penny...? 


This week every reader receives our 
Christmas List. Don’t just drop it 
somewhere. By using it, you can get 
good things for Christmas at least as 
cheaply as elsewhere, and painlessly 
contribute funds that we need des- 
perately to keep our work going. 


Some of our Christmas Cards are even 
cheaper than last year, and all pro- 
vide discounts. As for presents, look 
at our book list—there must be some 
you want your friends to read, or to 
get for yourselves. Then, people need 
a diary anyway—and a Peace Diary 
is a movement handbook as well. 


At your Christmas Service: Dora 
Dawtry, David McLellan, Susan Mister, 
Mary Hamilton, Charles Hill, Ivy 
Mister, Janette Hammond, Harry 
Mister. And if you’ve done your shop- 
ping early, donations are always 
welcome. Cheques, etc, payable to 
Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
Thank you. 


incident last month to fight for civil 
rights in Northern Ireland. 


On United Nations Day (October 24) 
72 of us filled the public gallery at 
the Stormont Parliament. When we 
heard the Deputy Prime Minister 
(Faulkner) refuse to discuss the civil 
rights issue, which had been raised at 
Question Time by Gerry Fitt MP, we 
all sat down in the lobby and held a 
truly democratic meeting. 


WATER CANNONS OUT 


All MPs were called on to sign a 
declaration supporting the basic 
human rights so notably lacking here: 
full adult franchise in local elections, 
the allocation of jobs on merit and 
houses on need without religious dis- 
crimination, free speech and free 
assembly, an end to gerrymandering, 
and restoration of Habeas Corpus 
Wee by the Special Powers 
ct). 


This was signed by all the Opposition 
MPs who joined our meeting and also 
by Phelim O’Neill, cousin to the 
Prime Minister Captain Terence 
O’Neill and the only Unionist MP who 
has refused to join the Orange Order. 
Cabinet members, sighted among the 
crowd of MPs, and civil servants 
buzzing round in consternation at this 
confrontation, slunk away as _ they 
were called by name to come and sign 
—only to be met by a crowd of 500 
outside the building, again demanding 
signatures. Needless to say, none were 
given. 

Since then the Prime Minister has 
been picketed at public meetings. 


Eater a a a Ta SL EE 
CREDITS — PAGE 3 


Top left, page 3, is an Australian war 
poster by Norman Lindsay. Top right, 
same page, is an American war poster 
by W. A. Rogers. Both posters, as well 
as the one on our front cover, are 
from Posters of the First World War, 
by Maurice Rickards, to be published 
on November 11 by Evelyn, Adams, 
and Mackay. Manfred Bosch’s poem 
on page 3 is taken from the October 
issue of Zivil, journal of German WRI. 


Last week we joined four non- 
Unionist councillors for Dungannon 
outside a meeting held by Captain 
O’Neill to discuss housing in relation 
to his forthcoming meeting with 
Harold Wilson. Only mayors and town 
clerks—inevitably mainly Unionist— 
were invited. On the same day 200 un- 
employed people in Derry burnt their 
dole cards. An Unemployment Action 
Committee is to be set up. 


The water-cannons were out again on 
November 2 in Derry when ‘The 
Loyal Citizens of Ulster” (Paisley 
again) and the Civil Rights Action 
Committee both led marches planned 
within half-an-hour of each other. 
Tension was high as the police con- 
ferred with both sides, but finally 
Paisley’s march was postponed till 
atte the civil rights protest had fin- 
ished. 


About 1,000 civil rights protesters 
marched over the same route as the 
first Derry incident. This time there 
was no violence—thus destroying the 
myth used to ban the original march 
on October 5, that such a march 
through certain streets would in- 
evitably lead to violence. 


There is nothing whatever wrong 
with the United States electoral 
system. 


x from page 1 


In the recent Public Inquiry, the 
Minister’s representative was given 
written notice of certain questions, 
one of which was: “Is the United 
States Army at present using, and 
does it intend in the future to use, 
the air-field at Burtonwood for the 
purpose of landing and take-off of 
planes?” Answer: ‘ Yes. There is 
some flying now incidental to the use 
of the air-field for storage. This is ex- 
pected to continue unless and until 
the requirements of the new town 
make it impracticable”. 

Another question was: “ What is the 
acreage or floor space or cubic 
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capacity required now and in the fore- 
seeable future by the United States 
Army for storage purposes?” 
Answer: “1.5 million square feet of 
covered storage in two large sheds. I 
understand the extent of open 
storage is less than 20% of 1,300 
pred Long-term forecasts cannot be 
made.” 


The mining at Bold Colliery continues, 
so it seems they have done the 
“physically difficult and extremely 
costly” act of interfering with the 
Coal Board’s operations. Something 
that they could not do for the benefit 
of the British public, they have done 
for the United States Army. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


So what are we to deduce from this? 
That the Americans are content to 
continue to use Burtonwood, which 
boasts one of the longest runways in 
Europe, simply for storage purposes? 
That American supplies are deemed 
more important by our Government 
than houses or fuel for the British 
people? Why is it that this time the 
authorities have not used the “ subsi- 
dence excuse ’’? Is there any connec- 
tion between the American Army and 
the Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Risley? At nearby Run- 
corn there is a standby plant for 
manufacturing gases used in chemical 
warfare—again, is there any connec- 
tion there? 


Burtonwood is well situated in the 
hub of a route centre, and the feeling 
locally in and around Warrington is 
that it is more than it purports to be. 
Just across the road from the base is 


a Home Office Supply and Storage 
Depot—in other words, a “ Buffer 
Depot” containing card-board coffins, 
meters, radio survey instruments, tin- 
hats, gas masks (but not the new 
Porton gas mask) and so forth. It will 
be interesting to see what happens to 
this relic of the old Civil Defence 
myth, for this, too, occupies a lot of 
valuable acreage. So far this establish- 
ment has not been mentioned at all in 
the Public Inquiry. 


INDUSTRY AND HOMES 


Warrington needs the new industry, 
which the new town will bring, and 
Manchester needs an over-spill town. 
For this they have to have the air- 
field, which will provide homes for 
26,000 people out of the 50,000 people 
the new town will have to accommo- 
date. Mr A. H. M. Smythe, the person 
who conducted the Inquiry, said that 
“unless the Minister can be sure of 
obtaining the 1,110 acres of the air- 
field in sufficient time to accommodate 
persons by 1973, the order should be 
withdrawn ”’. 


The main issue is that this is a case of 
the American Army versus the 
British Public to win the right to in- 
fluence the British Government. We 
are forming an action group within 
the Manchester and Warrington area, 
to find out more about the situation 
and to involve other citizens. We in- 
tend to make them think about what 
they prefer. Do they want a military 
base or new homes? For further in- 
formation and offers of help, write to 
me at this address: 14 Tib Lane, Man- 
chester M2 4 JB (Tel: 061-748 3313). 


INVASION 
OF ANGUILLA 
IMMINENT ? 


Roger Moody writes: As Prime 
Minister Bradshaw of St Kitts and 
Prime Minister Webster of break- 
away Anguilla return to their 
respective “ nations ” after thoroughly 
inconclusive talks at the Common- 
wealth Office two weeks ago, a mem- 
ber of the Office states that there is 
“ virtually no possibility of any fight- 
ing in the foreseeable future ”. 
According to the Commonwealth 
Office, now merged with the Foreign 
Office, the premiers have agreed to see 
through the interim arrangement (by 
which both sides refrain from hostile 
actions against each other) until the 
end of January 1969. 


At that point, since “the Anguillans 
have no landing-stage and the St 
Kitts’ forces have no boats with which 
to invade their neighbour ”, the Office 
presumes that the interim arrange- 
ments will have to be extended 
indefinitely. 


Other observers are not as sanguine 
as the gentlemen in Whitehall. 
Professor Leopold Kohr (unofficial 
adviser to the Anguillan Cabinet) 
points out that an American citizen 
of Anguillan descent, Mr Jeremiah 
Gumbs, has now taken over a small 
island just off Anguilla, ostensibly for 
“economic development”, which 
could be used as an invasion base for 
St Kitts. 


FANTASY SITUATION 


It is also strange (to say the least) 
that Premier Bradshaw should have 
trained an invasion force for a whole 
year, unless he seriously believed he 
could get them across a strait 90 miles 
wide. 


The Commonwealth Office concedes 
that Bradshaw has a couple of small 
planes, from which pilots could drop 
small bombs by hand, though they 
would face rifle fire from Anguillans 
on the ground. (They are not likely 
to try and Jand them, since Anguillans 
have already put tractors on the run- 
way.) Bradshaw could also, of course, 
consider buying aircraft or even 
guided-missiles. 

At the moment, a veneer of Treasure 
Island fantasy surrounds the situa- 
tion, but the hard-core reality has to 
be faced: there is a_ distinct 
possibility of attack, which the 
British Government would quite 
clearly like evefyone to discount— 
just as it appears to do itself. 
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Elliott’'s—No 
Holiday for NONVAC 


From a correspondent: Non-violence is 
supposed to be dead. But the Novem- 
ber 3 Non-Violent Action Committee, 
with its Sunday night and Monday 
morning non-violent blockade by 200 
or more people of the Elliott Automa- 
tion offices in West London, has 
forced out the facts of the electronics 
firm’s role in support of the American 
military in Vietnam, and has clarified 
the ethical position which Elliott 
adopts vis-a-vis defence work. 


Also, all of the Elliott staff working 
in the London offices last Monday 
morning have had to step over or 
round the bodies of people objecting 
to their work, and have had to recog- 
nise that a sizeable number of people 
felt sufficiently strongly to stay 
through a bitterly cold night on the 
pavement surrounding their offices. 
Most of the workers accepted the ex- 
tremely comprehensive sheaf of 
leaflets that NONVAC had prepared 
for them. 


A tension between seeing the action 
as a protest against the Vietnam war 
or as an attempt to change the policy 


GALAXY—ALMOST 
COMPLETE VICTORY 


Kevin McGrath writes: Police have 
decided not to press for a second trial 
of Christian Ledoux, one of the three 
Exploding Galaxy members accused 
of possession of cannabis, following 
the failure of a jury to reach a 
verdict on his case (Peace News, 
October 18). 


This means that, of the three who 
were charged with possession, only 
one was convicted. He was Gerry 
Fitzgerald, who was fined £40 after 
the jury had returned a majority 
verdict of 10 to two. 


John Dugger was acquitted. And on 
a second charge of obstructing a 
police officer in the course of his duty, 
Christian Ledoux was found guilty 
and fined £25 (his claim being that he 
was obstructing the policeman in the 
course of planting some cannabis). 


Publication of Planted—the 200-page 
documentation of the earlier case in 
which the police had failed to make 
charges stick against members of the 
Galaxy (and in which the Galaxy 
also claim cannabis to have been 
planted by the police)—has so far 
been held up because of the 
possibility of a second trial. Distribu- 
tion is now likely to go ahead without 
delay—with explosive results. 


of Elliott has persisted throughout 
NONVAC’s preparations for the 
demonstration, and this showed itself 
in the frustration that more than a 
few of us felt, sitting calmly down in 
front of workers as they went into 
the offices at 9 am on Monday—some 
of them refusing leaflets, all of them 
refusing to discuss with us. 


The police drew a narrow dividing 
line on legitimate protest, allowing 
the 150 people who arrived at 3 pm 
on Sunday to sit illegally on the pave- 
ments, but making some arbitrary and 
extremely provocative arrests on the 
Monday morning. 


NO DISTINCTIONS 


Andrew Papworth was arrested at 
8.15 am on Monday when NONVAC 
decided to strengthen to three rows 
the line of people sitting in front of 
the Elliott main door, still leaving 
a gap on the pavement for pedestrians 
to pass by. Pat Arrowsmith, Dave 
Walsh, Felicity Crump, and several 
others were arrested at the same time 
as they moved over to support him. 


Shortly afterwards, when the workers 
began to arrive, the main confronta- 
tion took place at the back of the 
main offices in a courtyard of garages, 
where about 20 of us were estab- 
lished, and at another smaller build- 
ing across the road from the main 
offices, where the public relations 
aspect of Elliott’s work is handled. 


A deputation of two, John Knightley 
from Leeds and Margaret Cheney 
from Warwickshire, went in to see 
the Public Relations Officer and 
established with him that Elliott will 
probably have equipment in Vietnam 


> et 


After a motion implicitly backing a 
policy of recruiting para-military 
volunteers for work in Biafra had 
been approved by a majority vote, a 
meeting last Wednesday (October 30) 
of Save Biafra Committee ended in 
confusion, with a number of those 
present, including one founder mem- 
ber, breaking with the Committee. 


A resolution stating that “it is right 
for Biafrans to defend their freedom, 
and if there are practical things that 
we can do to help in that direction we 
should do them” was carried by 
seven votes to four, with some absten- 
tions. 


x from page 1 


Ever since, the labour and _ social- 
democratic movements in the West 
have chiefly been identified with their 
own national Establishments, have 
generally taken part in the non-stop 
Self-propelling military build-ups in 
their own countries, and have 
acquiesced, with occasional twinges of 
conscience or remorse, in the growth 
of racism, imperialism, barbarism, 
and centralised political power. 


It can be plausibly argued (though 
it would take more space than is 
available right now) that if the inter- 
national labour and socialist move- 
ment had kept its nerve in 1914, we 
might have been spared German 
Fascism, Stalinism, Cold War, World 
War MII, Hiroshima, American 


Imperialism, and so on and so forth. 
What happened was a tragedy, in the 
proper sense of the word. 

On this Anniversary, then, we ought 
to ponder the lessons of what hap- 
pened “the day war broke out”. 


Lesser-evil reasoning is usually quite 
abominable, but Lenin formulated one 
such proposition in 1917 that is ex- 
actly opposite to the sort usually 
employed by theologians and politi- 
cians. It is that “ defeat of one’s own 
country in time of war” is the lesser 
evil to choose where militarism is con- 
cerned. 


As a corollary, the second lesson is 
that pacifism, by its very nature, is 
revolutionary—which is one main 
reason why pacifists are so unpopular. 
We are at once anti-militarist and 
anti-war, libertarian and committed to 
social justice and radical change—and 
the dialectic between all these is in- 
divisible. 

To be sure, we cut a comical figure 
sometimes, and have to put up with 
a lot of ridicule and contempt. But 
pacifists—radical pacifists—are, and 
always have been, people acting with 
fragments of sanity in a bland storm 
of madness. Give a Little Less for 
your Poppy this Year. Better still, 
give Nothing. 


shortly—in the A-7 fighter and C-5A 
troop-carrier as reported in last 
week’s Peace News—but, more impor- 
tant, that Elliott does not make any 
distinction between military and 
civilian orders. 


In the C-5A, for example, Elliott, as a 
sub-contractor to Lockheed in 
America which is building the plane, 
does not know to what use its equip- 
ment will be put—whether in the 
civilian or military version. Moreover, 
it is unprecedented for an electronics 
firm to set requirements of civilian 
use on its products. To do so would 
cost Elliott its competitive place in 
the industry. 


Some people in the crowd hissed 
when John Knightley explained, as 
the demonstration ended at 11 am, 


Biatra splits? 


Peter Cadogan, secretary of Save 
Biafra, who warned that he would 
himself resign if the resolution which 
he presented was not accepted, said 
that in practice this would mean re- 
cruiting volunteers with “special 
skills ” to serve in Biafra, rather than 
collecting money for arms—which 
would be illegal in any case. 


Peter Cadogan believes that the 
crunch between what he calls the 
“militant” and the “pacifist” 
position in the Committee had to 
come. It was, in fact, triggered by a 
letter from Nadia Fowler, in Peace 
News of October 18, which on the 
face of it, and in the name of Save 
Biafra, urged giving “support 
through arms” to the Biafrans. 


To many outside Save Biafra it is 
tragic that it should appear to be 
splitting its energies and talent at 
such a critical time so as to adopt a 
policy of militant solidarity which it 
is unlikely to be able to put into 
effective practice in any case. It can 
only help those in the British Govern- 
ment who want expanded arms- 
supplies to the Federals now that 
the Biafran military position is less 
Haag than it was, say, two months 
ack. 


In an attempt to awaken people to the 
need for an end to arms-supplies to 
Nigeria, and for unimpeded relief 
supplies, a series of non-violent 
actions was being planned by an in- 
formal group meeting in London, with 
no secretary, officers, nor even a 
name. It has, however, started a 
bulletin to link up _ like-minded 
activists. Contact: e/o Barbara Hig- 
gins, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 
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that Elliott refuses to make distinc- 
tions between civilian and military 
work—but, if there is one thing that 
radicals ought to have learnt from the 
recent attention given to the military- 
industrial complex, it is that advanced 


technological development in our 
societies has been overwhelmingly de- 
pendent since 1945 on military fund- 
ing and research: therefore it is 
almost certainly impossible for a firm 
to survive in this line of business if 
it tries to insert pacifist considera- 
tions. 


The answer, then, is not to abandon 
Elliott as a difficult case, nor to persist 
in the distinction between military 
and civilian work, but to continue the 
campaign at all levels of the company 
—pressing them to accept the 
irresponsibility of allowing their 
products to be used for inhumane 
ends, and demanding that they face 
up to the implications of their in- 
ee to direct or control what they 
oO. 


Some workers at the factory did 
discuss with a few demonstrators who 
remained behind to meet them over 
lunch, and it seems possible that there 
would be a response to further 
efforts. In this connection, the jailing 
of Pat Arrowsmith and Andrew Pap- 
worth for refusing to accept a bind- 
ing-over order’ is _ particularly 
regrettable. As two of the main 
initiators of NONVAC, they cannot 
easily be spared at this stage. 


As we went to press, Pat Arrowsmith 
was in Holloway Prison and Andrew 
Papworth in Brixton. 


ESS ee eee 
UDI Anniversary 


It will be three years on Monday, 
November 11, since Smith’s Rhodesian 
UDI. To mark the occasion, and to 
register continued opposition to the 
illegal regime and the continuing 
probability of a “sell-out” by the 
British Government, a 12-hour torch- 
light vigil is being held in Parliament 
Square, Westminster, on Sunday 
night. 

The sponsors are the United Nations 
Students Association, together with 
Anti-Apartheid, the Zimbabwe 
Students Union, and the Human 
Rights Year Students Committee. 
Some MPs have promised to come— 
others, who don’t relish standing in 


the cold and dark, are paying for 


torches to be carried in their name, 
etc. 


The vigil will be from 6 pm till 6 am, 
when it will move to picket Rhodesia 
House. The Movement for Colonial 
Freedom is holding a teach-in on the 
subject, also on Sunday, November 10 
at LSE from 10 am to 5 pm. 
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WASHINGTON(LNS)—The name of 
Trinh Cong Son came to the notice of 
the American public only at the be- 
ginning of this year when the New 
York Times published an article by 
its correspondent in Saigon, Bernard 
Weinraub, under the title “ A Young 
Vie tnaiase Sings of Sadness and 
ary 


But long before that, Trinh Cong Son, 
the “Bob Dylan of Vietnam”, was 
the idoi of the Vietnamese public, 
especially the young. His public 
appearances were always sold out in 
advance, and his records treasured by 
students and workers alike. In him, 
war-torn Vietnam confided and 
through him expressed her agony and 
shed her tears. 


“T want to describe the absurdity of 
death in my country: I want to des- 
cribe the war”, he said. He opposed 
the killing and he longed for peace. 
His increasing popularity frightened 
the ruling Saigon generals who fear 
peace more than war, the source of 
their wealth and power. They de- 
cided that Trinh Cong Son must be 
silenced. 


Two months ago, while on a visit to 
the northern provinces of South 
Vietnam, he was arrested—without 
warrant and without trial, of course— 
by the military security police in Da 
Nang. Officially he was among the 
thousands of Vietnamese who “ disap- 
pear” daily, and no one except a few 
friends know he is now in one of 
South Vietnam’s numerous detention 
camps. 


I learned of his arrest only a few 
days ago when a friend in Washing- 
ton on “ official business ” brought me 
as a gift a tape of Trinh Cong Son 
songs. “‘ You may not see him again ”’, 
my friend said. “He was arrested.” 
According to my friend, his arrest, 
though not made public in the Saigon 
press, is no longer a secret: his 
admirers now organise clandestine 
Poe to sing his songs or listen to 
is records. 


Trinh Cong Son was born with the 
war in 1940 (when the Japanese in- 
vaded Vietnam) and since then saw 
nothing but destruction in his home- 
land. His native town, the ancient city 
of Hue, the last bastion of Vietnamese 
culture with its museums and its 
libraries, was destroyed during the 
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BOB 
DYLAN 
OF 
VIETNAM 


Tet Offensive this year by American 
rockets and bombs. 


As Bob Dylan once said, ‘Open up 
your eyes and ears and you are in- 
fluenced: there is nothing you can 
do about it.” Trinh Cong Son opened 
his eyes and saw only death and 
burning. He opened his ears and 
heard only the thunder of bombs and 
the clatter of machine guns. 


There was nothing Trinh Cong Son 
could do but write and sing songs and 
express his’ sadness at the devasta- 
tion of the land he loves so much. He 
admitted he was influenced by Bob 
Dylan and Joan Baez. “I like Bob 
Dylan—his voice is a cry, a lament. 
Joan Baez—her voice is melancholy 
and beautiful.” 


Trinh Cong Son supported himself, 


his mother, two brothers, and five 
sisters with his talents. Who is going 
to take care of them now? They will 
surely join the three million faceless 
“refugees” in the barbed wire 
camps, the product of America’s 
“nation-building programme” for 
South Vietnam. Trinh Cong Son com- 
posed many songs, but his two most 
popular are Tinh Ca Cua Nguoi Mat 
Tri (Love Song of a Woman Mad- 
dened by War) and Gia Tai Cua Me 
(Mother’s Inheritance) which begins: 


One thousand years of slavery 
under the Chinese aggressors, 
One hundred years of domination 

by Western invaders, 
Twenty years of ceaseless civil war. 
The fortune a mother bequeaths 
her children is a sad Vietnam. 
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Vietnam’s Buddhist Youth 


United under the emblem of the lotus 
with eight petals and the motto of 
their movement—‘‘ Compassion, Un- 
derstanding, Courage ’—the Buddhist 
Family Movement (Gia Dinh Phat 
Hoa Pho) has been growing in South 
Vietnam ever since it was founded 
25 years ago. In face of the intermin- 
able war, young Buddhists have felt 
the need to unite into one family. 
Their movement combines the Young 
Buddhists, the Buddhist Scouts, and 
the Buddhist Children. 


Their struggle has been essentially 
non-violent. Much blood has been 
shed, and some have followed the 
example of Nhat Chi Mai. They have 
made their bodies as burning torches, 
that the soft light emanating from 
them might draw together many 
others of the elite of their faith. 
According to the most recent figures, 
the Buddhist Family Movement now 
has 1,053 families with 70,913 
members distributed all over South 
Vietnam. 


The Buddhist Family Movement. is, 
however, only one of six Buddhist 
youth movements in South Vietnam: 
the others are the Buddhist Students, 
the Buddhist Pupils, the Buddhists of 
Good Wil], Hoa Tong Buddhists, and 
the Buddhist Scouts. All these are 
united in the Buddhist Youth of 
Vietnam organisation which is itself 


part of the Unified Buddhist Congre- 
gation of Vietnam. 


At the time of the 1966 Buddhist 
struggles, many young Buddhists 
were killed, imprisoned, or exiled by 
the Government. Up to now none of 
these has been released. The 
Venerable Thich Thien Minh, general 
commissioner of the Buddhist Youth, 
was gravely wounded by a grenade 
thrown by a Government agent: one 
group leader was killed point-blank at 
the Vietnam Quoc Tu Pagoda: and 
the Saigon headquarters of the Budd- 
hist Youth was attacked and taken 
over by the Government. 


SPIRIT OF NON-VIOLENCE 
Following the Front’s Tet Offensive 
at the beginning of 1968, more than 
2,000 members’ were attacked. 
Thousands of others were imprisoned, 
tortured, or exiled, and a great many 
more were mobilised into the South 
Vietnamese Army and sent to the 
most remote regions. Most recently, 
the General Mobilisation Decree be- 
came Government policy in the hope 
that it would disperse the strength of 
the Young Buddhist ranks. 

Despite this, however, the number of 
members continues to rise. Training 
of group leaders continues to produce 


consistently enough capable people to’ 


guide’ the ‘activities of’ the hosts of 


new members. Often the women at 
these courses outnumber the men, 
partly because of their exemption 
from mobilisation into the forces and 
partly because of their tradition of 
courageous acts. 


Most of those forcibly drafted into 
the Army have managed to retain 
some contact with their groups and 
have preserved their spirit of non- 
violence, living up to their principles 
of spreading love and respect for life. 
They commit no acts contrary to 
this, taking the part of war victims 
—which is what they are too—not out 
of charity, but to help each other 
mutually. 


The Buddhist youth, too, are 
wounded, starving, and cold—but 
they are guided by the warmth in 
their hearts. This human kindness is 
more precious to the people than 
material help. With war refugees, 
they transmit unconsciously this 
spirit of compassion, understanding, 
and courage, even to. those who are 
not Buddhist adherents. Much of the 
provisions brought to the victims has 
been collected. by the Buddhist 
Family Movement. 


The Movement has been helping war 
refugees in many provinces. Buddhist 
Students have © constructed and 
organised two orphanages and are 
responsible for the sanitary and. 
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BERNARD POWER-CANAVAN 


The mother’s fortune is a mountain 
full of graves, 

The mother’s fortune is a brood of 
rootless bastards 

And a gang of faithless traitors. 


From time to time he has hope, as 
in the song I Shall Visit where he tells 
his dream of visiting all the historical 
places of Vietnam from North _ to 
South when peace returns. But 
generals Nguyen Van Thieu and 
Nguyen Cao Ky and their numerous 
secret services and police have 
imprisoned thousands of students, 
peace candidates, intellectuals, 
peasants. They have now tried to 
silence the voice of tormented 
Vietnam by putting Trinh Cong Son 
behind bars. 


TRAN VAN DINH 


hygiene work at reception centres. 
They work hard and collect money to 
furnish a boarding school for the 
poorer students. Also, they are join- 
ing forces with the Unified Congrega- 
tion to build more orphanages and 
primary schools. 


Many of the Buddhist Pupils help in 
this work, and they are subjected to 
the same repression and punishments 
as their elders. Many have been 
drafted into the Army even though 
they are under age. Close observers 
of the South Vietnamese situation 
recognise that the potential of the 
Movement is to grow still further. 


PEACE THEIR ESSENCE 

Supporters of the war, of course, look 
upon the young Buddhists as enemies 
and employ the same tactics against 
them as they use against their 
enemies. In fact, Buddhists have be- 
come the very target in the sights of 
the hawks, the real victims of the 
slaughter, for they are emerging as 
the most dangerous opponents of the 
war. 


This youthful elite can never become 
partisans of fire or blood. They are 
numerous and ever multiplying in 
Vietnam, but they are not members 
of a front for establishing peace, nor 
do they stand as symbols of peace. 
The very essence of their beings is 
peace. 


This article has been revised and. 
slightly re-written from the original 
which appeared in the October issue 
of Tin Tuong, magazine of the South 
Vietnamése Overseas Buddhist 
Association: fy i 
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Pragmatic Foot 


John Keohane, in his excellent review 
last week (“ The Socialist That Never 
Was! ”) of Paul Foot’s book The 
Politics of Harold Wilson, neglects to 
ask the crucial question: Why, since 
the record was already there to judge 
Wilson and see what a Wilson Govern- 
ment would be like—since, indeed, 
the record was there to judge what 
any Labour Government would be 
like—did Paul Foot campaign 
vigorously for the return of that 
Government both in 1964 and 1966? 


Throughout his book Foot also refers 
to sectarians and satirists as the only 
people to warn what a _ Wilson 
Government would be like. The 
impression is thereby given that Foot 
was among these, together with IS 
(International Socialism) to which he 
belongs. Tribune is chastised for 
having opposed Richard Gott when he 
stood as a candidate for Radical 
Alliance in Hull in 1965. But as a 
writer in the current issue of Inter- 
national Socialism admits, the propa- 
gandist journal Labour Worker, with 
which IS and Foot were associated, 
was even more hostile to Gott’s can- 
didature! 


All opponents of Labour were 
branded at the 1964 and 1966 elec- 
tions as being objectively pro-Tory: 
and at a meeting in 1965, attended by 
a number of IS members, including 
Paul Foot, one of their number so 
demeaned_ himself as to sink to say- 
ing that anyone who would not work 
within the Labour Party ought 
logically to break strikes and refuse 
to join unions. 


Not one member of IS demurred at 
their comrade’s use of this disgusting 
slander. For Foot to complain about 
the pragmatism of Wilson, when he 
belongs to a group which has so 
amply demonstrated the same 
characteristics, is farcical. 

Laurens Otter, 

35 Natal Road, 

Thornton Heath, Croydon. 


Morris Distorted 


John Arden called his article on 
William Morris last week “not really 
a book review at all”. And I am 
writing to comment on the article, 
not on Philip Henderson’s biography 
of Morris, which I have not seen. 


I happen to have just written two 
articles on Morris for the Socialist 
Leader, in which I have tried to 
rescue Morris from the misrepresenta- 
tion and emasculation which still 
obscure for many people his revolu- 
tionary importance. So I was rather 
shocked to find a writer in Peace 
News adding to the obscurantism. 


When Morris told the Beak he was 
a ‘well-known artist and literary 
man”, he was not, contrary to John 


Arden’s remark, posing as a Gent (he 
hated Gents) but trying to show that 
the Cause was supported by men and 
women of many occupations: without 
a thought, I submit, of whether it 
would have any effect on the sen- 
‘ele handed down by the magis- 
trate. 


As for Janey Morris—thank you for 
the word, John Arden, you are News- 
of-the-World-ish. If Morris had washed 
less frequently, his love-life would 
have been more successful and his 
revolutionary impact greater? No, 


John Arden, the argument doesn’t. 


wash. It stinks. “It looks very much 
as though he [Morris] let her go to 
bed with Rossetti.” There speaks the 
1968 Victorian. 


From the school-boyish title (‘ Wil- 
liam Morris—A Viking With No 
Balls?”’) onwards, this article 
succeeds only in presenting a travesty 
of a man the inspiration of whose 
whole political and social philosophy 
is abundantly needed by the Socialist 
world today. 

Wilfred Wigham, 

4 Deer Park Gardens, 

Mitcham, Surrey. 


Vegan Action 


There are numerous groups and 
organisations working positively and 
actively today to protect the human 
animal against exploitation, oppres- 
sion, incarceration, manipulation, 
aggression, and involuntary death: 
against the War Machine and techno- 
logical pollution of air, food, and 
water. 


VEGAN ACTION prefers to work 
with this revolutionary libertarian 
complex in defence of humanity and 
specialise in actual defence of other 
animal species. If you are opposed to 
animal cruelty and exploitation, as a 
totality or only a specific aspect, 
please contact us for further details 
(SAE). 

We are in the process of initiating a 
news-letter and would like factual 
information for wider dissemination. 
If you have taken any action against 
cruelty or butchery, do please inform 
us. If you publish a book, pamphlet, 
or magazine we will be delighted to 
review/list it for you. 

Dave Cunliffe, Tina Morris, 

VEGAN ACTION, c/o BB Bks, 

11 Clematis Street, 

Blackburn, Lancs, BB2 6JP. 


LSE & War On Want 


The completely false statements made 
on TV and on Radio 4, to the effect 
that War on Want provided food for 
students at LSE during the weekend 
of October 26-27, has caused wide- 
spread withdrawal of help from the 
movement—even the cancellation of 
covenants which cover several years. 
We ask your help. 


It is barely a month since two of us, 
reporters for War on Want, saw for 
ourselves the Gramdan village de- 
velopment in India, initiated with the 
help of War on Want funds during 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
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Council For The Advancement 


Of Arab-British Understanding 


Can the United Nations Bring Peace To The Middle East? 


A public meeting at Church House, Westminster 


THURSDAY 21 NOVEMBER 7 PM 


Speakers will include: 


The Rt Hon Anthony Nutting, Christopher Mayhew MP, Keith Kyle 


Admission free: reserved seats at £1 each from 
CAABU, Room 103, GRAND BUILDINGS, Trafalgar Sq London WC2 


1962-64, and now reaching full 
fruition. We were gripped by that 
new sense of purpose and ! ope, 
where landlord and landless poo! re- 
sources, and the Gandhian concept of 
Village Democracy is put to the test. 


That work such as this shoulc be 
halted—and halted during Gandhi 


Centenary Year—presumably because 
of the mistake of a BBC reporter, is 
disastrous! We appeal, therefore to 
Peace News to publish the truth. War 
on Want had no association with the 
marchers last weekend. 

Olwen Battersby, 

War On Want, 

9 Madeley Road, London W5. 


October 27 Demo 


I failed to draw the threads of argu- 
ment together in my piece last week 
on the October 27 demonstration 
(“ Callaghan, the demo and_ the 
Press’) and it seems to me now that 
a criticism of the march should have 
concluded as follows. 


The most relevant target for such a 
demonstration on Vietnam in London 
must be the American Embassy. A 
massive non-violent occupation of 
Grosvenor Square should have been 
attempted. 


However, the Vietnam Solidarity Cam- 
paign and other groups at the heart 
of the “new militancy” have suc- 
ceeded in developing a_ tactical 
approach and general style of anger, 
intolerance, and physical aggressive- 
ness which make it impossible to go 
in thousands to Grosvenor Square 
without the place becoming “a death- 
trap”, in Tariq Ali’s words, with a 
bloody riot taking place. 

Thus the October 27 Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee was forced by its irrelevant or 
inappropriate style to adopt the less 
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radical course of avoiding Grosvenor 
Square and proceeding “ peacefully ”’ 
to Hyde Park. Bring back militant 
non-violence! 

Bob Overy, 

7 Tyndale Terrace, London NI. 


New Neutralism 


There is strong evidence that many 
people in the peace movement are 
becoming weary of the monolithic 
attitudes of both Super-States. For 
example, there was the action of the 
three members of the organisation 
CHURCH in going to ‘Moscow and 
giving out leaflets protesting against 
the maltreatment of Daniel, Sinyav- 
sky, Galanskov and other Russian 
political prisoners. 


There was also the action of the War 
Resisters’ International in protesting 
in Warsaw Pact countries, including 
the Soviet Union, against the military 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. 


These two actions represented an 
entirely new concept of peace think- 
ing and acting, of thinking and acting 
in global terms, of making the country 
to which one belongs less important 
than the world to which one belongs. 
Now the process must be carried 
further. 


Neutralism in the political, economic, 
and military struggle between the two 
Super-States must become world-wide, 
for it is only through the catharsis 
of neutralism that this struggle will 
be solved peacefully. 


Small peaceful demonstrations in 
several countries in support of the 
Buddhists in Vietnam might point the 
way, and serve as harbingers of the 
great neutralist global peace move- 
ment which must come. Who knows? ; 
Alick South, 

22 Park Grove, Bradford 9. 


8 November, Friday 


LIVERPOOL, 8 pm. Highfield Church Hall. 
Hetty Vorhaus reports from Vietnam, 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. ‘‘ White Hart’’, Uxbridge 
Road (opp Bowling Alley). Folk, jazz, blues 
club, Freeman Syndicate. 


9 November, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace literature, Helpers wel- 
come. Chris Shellard. 


GRANTHAM. 10.30 am to 1.30 pm. High Street. 
Peace News selling, Helpers welcome. Grantham 
Peace Action. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Bow 
Common (Mile End tube), Christian Anarchist 
Group. Second meeting on manifesto. 


NORTHAMPTON. 12 noon. Central Library, 
Abington Street. Exhibition to commemorate 
Charles Bradlaugh's first election contest. 
Opening ceremony by Renee Short MP. National 
Secular Society and Northampton Public 
Libraries Committee. 


OXFORD. 3 to 6 pm. Merton College. Symposium 
on ‘‘ War, Peace, and Society '' with Ronald 
Sampson, Malcolm Caldwell, Michael Kidson, 
Michael Howard and others. 


10 November, Sunday 


HASTINGS. 6 to 9 pm. Seafront at Fishmarket. 
Peace Action Centre mobile bookstall. Helpers 
welcome, INVOLVE. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Trafalgar Square. Victory 
Demonstration. Platform: Lawrence Daly, 
Fenner Brockway, David Spreckley, Dr Tony 
Chater, John Ryan MP, Ron Atkins MP, Janice 
Ogg CND. BCPV, 10 Little Britain, EC1. 606 
1905. 


LONDON E10. 10 am to 5 pm. Leyton Town Hall, 
High Road (nr Leyton Station, Central Line). 
Medical Aid Vietnam (Waltham Forest) Blood 
Donor pages Volunteers contact 527 3533 or 
478 5716. 


LONDON WCI1. 3 to 9.30 pm. Holborn Assembly 
Hall, St John's Mews, Theobalds Road. Forum 
on the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. SACU. 


LONDON W11. 7.30 pm. WMA Music Room, 236A 
Westbourne Park Road. The Workers Music 
Association presents an evening of Poetry and 
Music on War and Peace. Readers: Joan 
Horrocks, Stewart Farrar, Richard Wood with 
Elizabeth Frazer (piano) and Folk Siingers. 
Adni 4s (incl refreshments). 


MANCHESTER. 12 to 12.30 noon. 
Square. Vigil for the dead since 1945, 
PPU, CCND, CND. 


11 November, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. Poetry reading with prose and 
music for the Fiftieth Armistice Day. SoF. 


LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
St Martins Lane. ‘‘ What Passing Bell ’’—a 
commemoration in poetry and prose of the 
50th anniversary of Armistice Day devised and 
edited by Frederick Woods. Readers include: 
Maicoim Boden, Arthur Horwvod, Madeline 
Horwood, and Freddie Price. Refreshments and 
silver collection in aid of Quaker Medical work 


St Peters 
FoR, 


in Vietnam. London and Middlesex Peace Com- 
mittee, SoF. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Jane and David Graham, 
58 High Lane, Chorlton, Discussion, local 
activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


12 November, Tuesday 


BEXLEYHEATH, 7.30 pm. ‘' Lord Bexley ’’ (opp 
Bexleyheath Clock Tower). Bexleyheath Fol 
Centre. Bexley Peace Action Group 


HASTINGS. 7.30 pm. Centre for Studies in Social 
Isolation, 80 Norman Road, St Leonards-on-Sea,- 
Sussex, Open meeting and _ discussion group. 
INVOLVE (International Voluntary Village 
Enterprise). : 


LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place. Kilburn Anarchists, ‘ 


LONDON WI. 7 pm. House of Commons, com- 
mittee room booked by Frank Allaun, Labour. 
Peace Fellowship Meeting, ‘‘ After the Labour 
Party Conference '’. Speakers: Ian Mikardo- 
MP, D. A _N. Jones, Bob Edwards MP.: Chair- 
man: Frank Allaun MP. 


13 November, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project—libertarian, peace action and 
discussion. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 to 11 pm. Unity Theatre, 
Goldington Crescent. Folk club, bar, singers 
welcome. Silver collection. 


14 November, Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate, ‘‘ The 
Freedom Folk ’'—folksong, ballads, blues, and 
poetry. 

LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends House, Bush Road, 
Wanstead. Speaker on NATO and the East 
European Crisis, E10/E11 PPU and CND com-’ 
bined meeting. 


LONDON N12. 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
58 Alexandra Grove. ‘‘The Dangers of 
Chemical and Biological Warfare '’. Speakers: 
Robert Smith PhD, Jonathan Rosenhead MA 
MSc. Film: The Silent War, Refreshments, 
silver collection. CND. 4 


15 November, Friday 


LONDON WC1, 12.30 to 2 pm. Conway Hali- 
Library, Red Lion Square. International Affairs - 
Lunch Hour Meeting. ‘‘ Observations in India, 
September 1968 '’ by Olwen Battersby (War On 
Want). All invited Sandwhiches and coffee 
available. NPC. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Albert Halli, Peter, 
Street. Discussion on purpose of group in the 
area. FoR. 


17-18 November, Sat-Sun 


CORNWALL. Starts 2.15 pm. Treloyhan Manor, 
St Ives. Weekend Conference ‘‘A Race for 
Rights *’, Speakers: John Lindley (Tutor in 
charge of the Public and Social Administration 
Course at S. Devon Technical College), G. Van 
Meurs (Tutor for WEA Cornwall). Organisers: 
Anthony Hawkey, Harold King, Frank Vibert. 
Bookings: Harold King, 18 Penventon Terrace, 
Redruth. ' 


EDINBURGH. 11 am to 5 pm. University Chap: 
laincy Centre, Forest Road. Weekend Con- 
ference, ‘The Future of British Socialism ’’. 
Conference fee 10s per delegate. Details/Book- 
ings: Iain Jordon, 82 Morningside Road, Edin- 
burgh 10, Socialist Forum, Scotland. 


I hate winter in London. Dress 
for the cold and you die of heat- 
stroke when you get on the the 
Tube: everybody seems to rush 
around twice as fast and twice as 
miserable (if that’s possible): 
everything seems so much more 
crowded, noisy, smelly, and 
oppressive. More like a city in 
Tolkien’s Mordor, which it is be- 
coming. ‘ 


I clutch at survivals of pre- 
mechanisation. Here’s one: wan- 
dering forth in the streets of 
Islington I took what turned out 
not to be a short cut down an 
unfamiliar mews. A miracle—not 
an improved picture-supplement 
mews-flat in sight—the stables 
contained real live horses and 
ponies. 


* * * 


I'll be sorry if the Irish Govern- 
ment chickens out and hands over 
Sean Bourke (the bloke who 
sprang George Blake from Worm- 
wood Scrubs—I imagine in Russia 
they call him the Shamrock 
Pimpernel or something equally 
incongruous) to the ever-loving 
English. 


If helping a spy escape isn’t a 
political offence—and therefore 
non-extraditable from Ireland to 
England—I don’t know what is. 


Still, what with economic pres- 
sures, plus the fact that good use 
is no doubt being made of the 
Northern Ireland question, I 
imagine it won’t be long before 
a vindictive English court puts 
Bourke inside for a good long 
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sentence. I hope he then proceeds 
to escape himself. 
* * * 


Still in Ireland, but across the 
Border: in front of me as I write 
is a splendid wall-paper. Pro- 
duced in the Six Counties and 
going by the name Billy Liar, it 
costs one penny. Incidentally, the 
Billy Liar of the title does not 
refer to King Billy the Third, as 
the more _historically-orientated 
among you might assume, but to 
one of his latter-day reincarna- 
tions, William Craig, Home Secre- 
tary of Northern Ireland. 


Those responsible seem to have a 
good idea of how Wilsonian 
Democracy works. For example, 
urging that he should insist on 
pushing for “nothing less than 
full British democratic rights for 
Ulster immediately ”, they point 
out that “from Wilson’s point of 
view this would be the ideal anti- 
dote to his sell-out on Rhodesia ”’. 


They seem to be on the right 
wavelength when they call for 
Militant Action, too: “ Militant 


Action does not mean violence, 
but could be used in making the 
Establishment unworkable . . 

Civil disobedience is the only non- 
violent way to achieve our aims 
in a reasonable amount of time.” 


* 7 . 


It’s weird how everybody seems 
to have missed the point about 
Oswald Mosley’s autobiography. 
On the one hand, you’ve got the 
chorus of regretful politicos, from 
Norman St-John Stevas to Michael 
Foot and beyond in both direc- 
tions, with the theme: “If only 
he’d been sensible—what a loss 
to British politics ”. 

On the other hand, you have the 
Lest We Forget school, which 
gives us the remarkable spectacle 
of Bernard Levin joining with the 
Left: “What do you mean he 
was a loss—he was a common or 
garden anti-semitic Fascist.” 


Whereas the important thing 
about Mosley is that he was 
fundamentally just like his fellow 
politicians—more gifted than 
most, more unscrupulous than 
some, more ambitious than a few. 
The only difference was that he 
gambled for higher stakes than 
the rest—and lost. He was the one 
that gave himself away. 


The other lesson to learn is that 
Fascism, if it comes, won’t come 
from the Far Right, but from the 
Pragmatic Left and Centre. The 
new Mosley won’t be Enoch 
Powell, let alone Colin Jordan, 
but some charismatic Labour 
backbencher. I’ve got a couple of 
possible candidates in mind. 


GLAS SHPlED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series. Box Nols extra, Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


VICTORY DEMONSTRATION, Trafalgar 
Square. Sunday, November 10, 2.30 pm. 
The bombing has stopped—now demand 
Vietnam, one country, America out, Plat- 
form: Lawrence Daly, Fenner Brockway, 
David Spreckiey, Dr Tony Chater, John 
Ryan MP, Ron Atkins MP, Janice Ogg CND. 
BCPV, 10 Little Britain, EC1. 606 1905. 


Personal 


BLUE IDOL Guest House, 
Horsham, Sussex. Special students’ 
£1—supper, room, and breakfast. 
Coolham 241. 


CORNWALL. Trelana Private Vegetarian 
Hotel, Poughill, Bude. Home-produced 
vegetables. Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN. Personal Service, 626 Leeds Road, 
Dewsbury. 


Coolham, 
rate 
Tel: 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern dis- 
pensing general medical practice, Box no 
870. 


THE ONLY MAGIC is doing. Unstructured 
libertarian group in potteries intends to 
start adventure playground and com- 
munity centre. Needs ideas and financial 
help. Contact Bill Clarke, 60 Victoria 
Street, Chesterton, Staffs. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc, Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3, SWI 4192. 


Publications 

FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free, 84B 
Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley) 
London El, 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, etc from 
many organisations, and Housmans 
Literature lists. 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1, Start now! 


Se) 
PUBLISHED BY PEACE NEWS LTD AT 5 
CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N1 AND 
PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY GOODWIN 
PRESS (TU) LTD AT 135 FONTHILL ROAD, 
LONDON N4, REGISTERED AT THE GPO AS 
A NEWSPAPER. 


Wanted 


BOOKS, pamphlets bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, Nl. 


For sale 

COLOURFUL Dutch psychedelic peace 
posters. Two different designs, 16in x 24in. 
3s 6d each, post paid, Limited stock. 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Nil. 


NEW RECORDS from Housmans. ‘' The 
Ballad of a Free People ’'—the story of 
the Greeks, music by Theodorakis, with 
full descriptive folder. 51s (postage 1s 6d). 
‘We Shall Overcome '’—-documentary of 
the March on Washington, featuring Joan 
Baez, Dr Martin Luther King, and others. 
5ls (postage 1s 6d). Bob Dylan—‘ John 
Wesley Harding '’, 36s 8d (postage 1s). We 
now stock CBS records in addition to 
Topic, Transatlantic, Polydor, Philips, 
Folkways, Broadside. Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nl. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly 
and cheaply, 50 size 20in x 15in for 60s 
post free. Quotations on request. Five-day 
delivery service. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London Ni. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB. Bunuel, Godard, 
Makavejev, Warhol. Free booklet illustrates 
te season. 122 Wardour Street, W1, 01-734 
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BRINGING IT ALL BACK HOM 


Gift Day—Richard Klein, Germany 1918. See page 3, 


